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member that, badly as Mexico needs us, we also need her. If the 
need be mutual, then good temper and right treatment on both sides 
are equally imperative. For ourselves, we should believe that the 
Mexicans, like the Americans, are people, that they want peaceful and 
amicable relations, not as a colony of the United States, but as a free 
and independent people whose destiny should remain in their own hands. 
If we can be convinced that they are amenable to respectful, direct, 
and courteous treatment, we shall be able to drop the suspicious 
truculency of our recent relations, and find a way to live as neighbors 
and friends. 

Herbert Ingram Priestley. 

Mexico Under Carramsa. By Thomas Edward Gibbon. (New York: 
Doubleday Page and Company, 1919. 270 pages. $1.50.) 

The author sets forth admirably the many material services which 
foreign capital has rendered in Mexico. The emphasis is placed on the 
benefits which have accrued to Mexico rather than to capital. We 
may assume then that the latter are taken for granted, since no one can 
be expected to believe that foreign investments have not been highly 
gainful, some of them even under the extremely difficult conditions of 
recent years. On the other hand no one would seek to argue that 
much foreign as well as national capital has not suffered severe losses 
during the decade just closing, or that the conditions which surround 
industry do not need thoroughgoing improvement. 

The description of these conditions by Mr. Gibbon is based on 
current Mexican newspaper reports. There is no likelihood that these 
reports are incorrect in their general content. Many of the items cited 
are taken from papers not unfriendly to the revolution, and it is hardly 
conceivable that they were printed by those papers as indictments 
of the Carranza regime. The facts recounted were looked upon as 
news items, accounts of conditions which need correction, the usual 
gatherings of reports of extraordinary or sensational news value in- 
tended to make the papers salable. We are not unfamiliar with that 
system of news gathering in the United States. But we do not set 
ourselves to garnering all the horrors of the news sheets in support of 
the thesis that our actual government is the cause of them. We 
need to bear in mind that while the government is and must be re- 
sponsible for evil conditions (or there would be no civic responsibility 
left in the world), yet there are contributory circumstances which make 
that responsibility especially arduous, and that the cumulative influ- 
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ences of years may be deluged upon an agency that temporarily proves 
inadequate to remedy the situation. 

This is what Mr. Gibbon overlooks in his just charges that the 
masses of the Mexicans live submerged in misery indescribable, that 
there is great waste of public money, that certain civil and military 
officers of the government are guilty of the grossest forms of graft, 
and that there are hasty and unreasonable confiscations of the property 
of nationals and foreigners alike. Such conditions are not new in 
Mexico, if we may believe a large part of the books and articles that 
come out of that land. Many of these ills have always existed there; 
they are especially accentuated by the present revolution, but the 
revolution is itself a protest against certain of them which grew to 
unmeasured proportions under the beneficial rule of a successful 
materialist, who was aided by the very foreign investments which Mr. 
Gibbon so properly praises for their happy effect on social conditions 
within limited areas. That is to say, the evils which the author finds 
are not primarily due to the Carranza government, nor has the appli- 
cation of foreign capital, under most friendly conditions, made a 
widespread creditable showing in changing the general condition of the 
people. 

The author touches what many believe to be the real sorespot when 
he ascribes the difficulty to race antagonism and the tyranny of the 
Hispanic element over the native element. Ten or fifteen per cent 
of the Mexicans are Hispanic, the rest are Indians or mixed breeds. 
The political shifts that have occurred in endless succession have been 
among the ten or fifteen per cent, and one fraction or other of it has 
triumphed without doing much to benefit the eighty-five or ninety per 
cent. That is no harder to understand than it is to understand that 
Democrats and Republicans have carried on their political contests in 
the United States without effecting much change in the condition of 
the native Indian population here. The ratio of our whites to Indians 
is of course more than inverted, and our Indians are. on reservations, 
and not mingled throughout the country, nor utilized in the so-called 
campaigns through which one group or other rises to power. But the 
Indian element in Mexico has about as much influence on the political 
destiny of Mexico as the Indian element in the United States has on 
our own political destiny. 

If this condition inevitably results in the degradation of the native 
Indian majority and the corruption of the Hispanic minority — which 
is not "alien" by the way, but also native — there is little hope that 
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any revolution such as those which have occurred in Mexico can effect 
genuine reform. Mr. Gibbon thinks that the only hope is the inter- 
vention of some such saving power as that of England in Egypt or of 
ourselves in the Philippines and Cuba. 

This is the innate self-assurance of the Anglo-Saxon, who is quite 
sure that his own way is best — for himself — and hence must be so for 
everyone else. But with such intervention should we have any thing 
other than the domination of a minority which would be in verity 
alien, and are we sure that such an alien minority (ourselves), would 
not be as selfish and tyrannical as the Hispanic Mexican, that we 
should not also degrade the native Indian and the Hispanic Mexican 
alike, and meantime in the same way corrupt ourselves? Could we 
ever, once having seriously undertaken to control Mexico by force, 
find the opportune moment to give over that control to a united nation 
which would go on in the path we had marked out, grateful to us for 
the lesson taught, and emerging gradually into the satisfactory neighbor 
we want Mexico to be? That is the long hard question. The inter- 
ventionist assumes that once our power is interposed there will be an 
end to the "Mexican Situation." That is the short view, the impa- 
tient view, and, we fear, the selfish view. The non-interventionist has 
to face a present unsatisfactory situation, full of irrational complexes, 
full of irritation. But the condition of neighbors will be with us for 
many generations; the problem, then, is one of neighborliness. The 
Mexican nation owes her existence to us, from her wars of independence 
through French intervention; she owes much economic progress to us. 
We owe to Mexico much, very much, of our wealth and opportunity. 
Mutually, the debts should be discharged with reasonableness and good 
sense; if we are beyond reasonableness alone, let us try arbitration of 
our troubles before we undertake the entire responsibility for a peace 
outwardly established which entails an internal problem fraught with 
vast consequences to our social and economic fabric. 

Herbert Ingram Priestley. 

Mexico's Dilemma. By Carl A. Ackerman. (New York: George 
H. Doran Company, 1918. p. 281. $1.50.) 

This is a reprint of a series of articles published during 1917 in the 
Saturday Evening Post. The title is a misnomer. The author con- 
sidered the dilemma of Mexico as a three-horned one: financial ruin 
unless a foreign loan be obtained, possible predominance of German 
influence, or cooperation with the Allies. To speak of these as neces- 



